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Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream!” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

And our hearts though stout and 
brave. 

Still, like muffied drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad fleld of battle. 

In the bivouc of life. 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present! 

Heart within, God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men ali remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Saiiing o’er Life’s solemn main 

A forlorn and ship-wrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

—Longfellow. 


FAMOUS MEN OF HISTORY. 


A review of the history of the 
French Revolution, especially of the 
crimes of the Committee of Public 
Safety and of those in power, at that 
time, cannot but create in the reader’s 
heart a revulsion of sentiment towards 
those who are thought, whether with 
justice or not, to have been the insti¬ 
gators of them all. The murders and 
acts of injustice, which were com¬ 
mitted “in the name of Liberty” by 
some of the revolutionary leaders, are 
enough to sicken the most callous 
hearted criminal to be found today. 

However, much that has been writ¬ 
ten about the crimes and atrocities of 
Robespierre, Danton, Billaud, Varenne 
and others, is probably exaggeration. 
True, all of these men were guilty 
of much blood-shed, yet they cannot 
be rightly classifled with those de¬ 
praved minds who glory in murder. 

Of all the leaders of the French 
Revolution, Francois Maximilien 
Marie Isidore Robespierre is probably 
the most caluminated. He is accused 
of being responsible for more atroc¬ 
ities than any of his contemporaries, 
when in reality his associates are the 
more guilty parties. 

Robespierre was born at Arras, 
May 6th, 1758, he being the oldest of 
the sons of Maximilien Barthelemi 
Francois de obespierre and Jacque¬ 
line Marguerite Carraut. His early ed¬ 
ucation was conducted in his home 
town, and in due time he graduated 
from the College of Arras, taking hon¬ 
ors in law and literature. Being of a 
literary turn of mind he joined a club 
devoted to the pursuit of that branch 
of study, and as a member of this club, 
he attempted, though unsuccessfully, 

t) carry off one of several prizes of- 


robeispieirre; 


fered by local institutions for the best 
essays on different subjects. 

Shortly after Robespierre graduated 
at tbe College of Arras, the Bishop of 
the diocese secured for him an ap- 
j pointment to the College Louis-le- 
j Grand at Paris, from w'hich institution 
I he graduated in due time, again being 
an honor student, especially in law. 
i His course at College Louis-le-Grand 
j completed, Robespierre returned to 
I his native city and there, began to 
[ practice law. In March, 1782, the 
Bishop of the diocese of Arras appoint- 
I ed him criminal judge of that district. 

I However, the brilliant young jurist 
' soon resigned from this posiiion, giv- 
j ing as his reason for doing so his ex¬ 
treme reluctance to passing a sentence 
^ of death upon a fellow-man. 

I Not very long after his resignation 
the summoning of the States Gener:.! 

I aroused ali of provincial France to 
[ great political activity. Robespierre, 
in common with many other young 
j men, was infected with the general ex- 
I citement. Taking up the popular 
I cause, he wrote innumerable pam- 
j phlets, breathing fire and insurrec- 
i tion. Though entering into the polit¬ 
ical arena with all the energy of a 
j fiery nature, the young lawyer was 
' prudent enough to lav the foundations 
j of what he expected to be his future 
, fortune. Like the rest of the agitators 
I of the time, however, he did not real- 
' ize that France was on the verge of a 
, tremendous ' social upheaval, but 
he did perceive that a new state of 
affairs was imperative for the wei- 
I fare of the country, and he threw _him- 
. self into the struggle for a change* 
j and a more liberal government of 
! France, with his whoie heart. In 


1789 his activity as a pamphlet writer 
and popular orator caused his election 
to the National Assembly, as Fifth 
Deputy of the third estate of Prov¬ 
ence. 

! In his new office^ Robespierre re- 
I ceived little attention from Parisian 
! journalists, owing to his lack of per- 
j sonal magnetism, until Cammille Des- 
' moulins, a former friend and school- 
j m.ate, established himseif as press 
; agent for the Provincial Deputy, 
j Through the pages of the “Revolu- 
] lions de France et de Brabant,” Robes- 
; pierre’s name was soon spread 
throughout France, and the basis of 
his subsequent power was laid. Mir- 
1 ■’beau himself, the greatest of French 
I revolutionists, is said to have declared, 
after hearing Robespierre address the 
j Assembly, “That man will go far; he 
.believes what he says!” 

! In spite of the good offices of Des- 
j mou’-ins, Robespierre bad littie real 
‘ influence until Mirabeau died. Up to 
that time, in common with the other 
lesser lights, he had been eclipsed by 
the brilliancy of that famous French 
I man. 

In 1791 “The Little Lawyer from 
I .4rras” began to show a power in the 
I affairs of the nation. It was during 
; that .year that he uttered his famous 
! plea for the abolishment of the death 
penalty, and carried a motion to ex- 
I elude from the future Legislative As- 
sembiy, ali members of the Constituent 
Assembiy. Foilowing this . political 
triumph, he spent the summer in op¬ 
posing Barnave, Duport and Lameth 
I in their efforts to bring about a con- 
servative revision of the constitution 
I of 1791.’ 

Although he was now beginninig to 
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make himself felt in the Assembly, j 
Robespierre’s greatest activity was ex- j 
erted among the Jacobin Clubs of 
Paris. He aspired to the chieftainship i 
of these organizations and eventually 
accomplished his desire, becoming the 
acknowledged leader of the Jacobins 
and the people of Paris. 

In September, 1792, occurred the 
horrible prison massacres, those inef¬ 
faceable blots in French history. 
Though a popular leader at this time, 
Robespierre had nothing whatever to 
do with that terrible crime, and it is 
doubtful whether he would have ap¬ 
proved of such a course. 

Shortly after the above catastrophe, 
the people of Paris sent Robespierre 
to the National Convention, as their j 
First Deputy. In this capacity he be-! 
came the leader of the Montagnards, 
so called because they occupied the i 
highest seats in the assembly hall. As 
leader of this faction he was round¬ 
ly denounced by the Girondists, as a j 
“blood-thirsty demagogue.’’ 1 

During the trial of Louis XVI, | 
r.obespierre, as public prosecutor, i 
made an impassioned plea for the con¬ 
viction of the king. In the course of 
his speech he declared, “Louis must 
die, that the country may live.” This 
oration of Robespierre’s undoubtedly 
contributed much towards persuading! 
the judges to become regicides and 
sentence their kine to death. 

All during the trial, Robespierre’s 
bitterest enemies, the Girondists, en¬ 
deavored to accomplish his downfall, 
but failed, owing to the cleverness of 


on July 27th, 1793, Gasparin resigned ! Many authorities unite in condemn- 
from the Committee on Public Safety, ing Robespierre as a depraved mur- 
and Robespierre was chosen to fill the derer, as a being of such homicidal ten- 
vacancy, thus created. Once on the dencies, that he was never satisfied 

committee he remained there, taking unless blood was fiowing. 

a prominent part in all its proceedings, others, who are in the great minor- 
and at times even dominating its activ- J while admitting the atrocity of 

ities, until his arrest on the “Fatal a^ts with which Robespierre was j 

ninth of Thermidor.” i connected, defend him, arguing that { 

While on the committee. Robes- whatever he did, he did sincerely be- 
pierre became imbued with the idea ijeving that it was the best thing for 
that the nation could only be saved France, and whatever it was, it was 
by the death of everyone antagonistic (jone openly. Did he order a friend 

to the revolutionary program of the ^ guillotined, or send an enemy to 

popular leaders. With his talent for {jjjg (jeath, he was actuated by a pro¬ 
oratory, it was easy for him to pro- foy^d belief that such was to the in¬ 
cure the conviction of friend or foe, Merest of his country. 


and it is said that he spared neither 
when the safety of France seemed to j 
him to be in the balance. Whether i 
this is true or not, history does not 
say. There is an anecdote concerning 
this feature of Robespierre’s charac¬ 
ter in which it is said that he par¬ 
doned and secured the subsequent re¬ 
lease of a lady of noble family, upon 
the intercession of a friend, a man 
who h''d once saved his life. Although 
this story is not authentic, there is I 
good reason to believe that it is not I 
false. 

On the “Fatal ninth of Thermidor” 
Robespierre and many of his friends 
and supporters were arrested on the 
charge of treason and of being en¬ 
emies to the Republic, and w’ere con¬ 
demned to death. He was guillotined 
I on the 28th of July, 1794, and with 
I him died all of his best friends. 


Robespierre’s private character was 
above reproach. He dressed faultless¬ 
ly, and had the manners and tastes of 
a gentleman of the “Ancien Regime.” 
He is described as being a very small 
man, showing no signs of physical vi 
tality. It was because of his puny 
stature that he was called “The Little 
Lawyer of Arras.” 

His private life was simple and 
quiet, so much so, that one seeing him 
at repose in the bosom of his home, 
would never have thought of associat- 
inig him with the “Blood-thirsty Pub¬ 
lic Prosecutor,” of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. In this respect, Robespierre’s 
character tends to illustrate the two 
sides often found in a man’s nature 
namely the brutish animal instinct, 
knowing no restraint, and the refine¬ 
ment of a higher intellect. 



the rising revolutionist. “Taking ad -1 
vanf’ge of their likes and dislikes, he' 
managed to place them in an illogical 
position and to force them to vote for 
the death of Louis, which was prob¬ 
ably a thing they had no intention of 
doing.” 

After the execution of Louis XVI, 
the other leaders of the revolution be¬ 
gan to see what sort of a man their j 
contemporary was, what a vast amount ! 
of influence might be controlled ' 
through him, and as a natural result 
they set about allying themselves with 
the “public prosecutor.” Danton, 
Billaud, Varenne and others eventual-^ 
ly joined hands with the “Little Law- I 
yer of Arras,” and with him gained su- j 
preme power for a limited space of j 
time, only to be destroyed one after j 
another, by their associate, when his i 
ambition led him to the extremes it 
did. ^ 

Up to this time Robespierre had 
never been more than a deputy. But 
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TACOMA ITEMS. 

It was after a day’s work in our 
garden that word was received telling 
us we were expected to furnish news 
from this place for a new Seattle puo- 
lication—“The Northwest Silent Ob¬ 
server.” 

Now it is great to know you have 
been appointed correspondent to a 
Seattle paper, almost as fine a thing 
as to be a resident of Tacoma. And 
under the consequent elation one may 
be inspired with strange notions. 

Faith and hope having lured us on 
to overexertion with visions of green 
peas, feathery topped carrots, crisp 
radishes, tender lettuce, and a few 
other things on the side, may have 
made Charity flee from us. 

Anyway we are inclined to be char¬ 
itable in the judgment of our actions. 

So, as we weren’t able to go after 
the news, we had the inspiration of 
making the news come to us. There¬ 
fore we dispatched a note to one of 
our friends saying: i 

“Have received surprising news 
from Seattle. You’d better come and 
learn all about it.” 

Sure enough, she came! It was ai 
warm day and a hard climb and she 
was about played out when she asked 
for the wonderful news. i 

“Oh, well, there’s to be a new pa¬ 
per for the deaf, published in Seattle, 
and I am a^ked to contiibnte items 
from this place. Do you know of 
any?” 

“All I know is that you’ve plenty ' 
of cheek and I would like to twist i 
your nose,” was her answer. 

We were very forgiving and took 
no offense but instead said soothingly: j 

“I know what ails thee, dear, [ 
Thou art weary, weary. 

And I was weary, too.” 

All blandishments failed, however,' 
to extract any other news than that 
the young lady was going to buy her¬ 
self a row hal, and was undecided 
whether a mushroom, coal scuttle, or 
dishpan shape would be the most be- , 
comnng. 

She rather admired the dishpan 
style, but as she had received notice 
of a poverty party to be held at the 
Hansons in Seattle, April 3rd, with 
the warning of a fine for hats over 
three feet wide, she felt perplexed. 

Learning from experience, we de¬ 
cided henceforth to sek th news. 

A visit to Mr. A. M. Wade’s home 
found that gentleman reclining at his 
ease in a rocker, with one foot re- ! 
posing luxuriously on a pillow. He ' 
had his foot hurt while at work in i 
the Old Town mill, March 5th, and 
had been laid up for the last three 
weeks. 

To you hard workers it may seem 
very pleasant to remain home and be 
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I allowed the privilege of an easy chair 
; and a pillow for your feet, and have 
your lady friends bring you bouquets 
and tender you their sympathy, but 
just ask Mr. Wade! He doesn’t like 
it a bit. 

“I don’t see how anyone can stand 
to be idle. If 1 were rich I would 
have to work. And say! If I can’t 
walk pietty soon, I ought to have my 
name changed from Wade to Hopp,” 
is our iriend’s lament. 

Ihs Wades entenair.ed Miss Bet- 
singer and Mr. Vincent at dinner Sun¬ 
day, March 21st. 

Miss Siegel and Mrs. Seeley spent 
the evening of the same day with 
them. 

Mrs. W. has a hen that wants to set 
one day and changes her mind the 
next, which is very trying to her 
owner. 

There has been a keen rivalry 
among Mrs. Chas. Hammond, Mrs. 
Seeley and herself as to who would 
have the earliest chicks. Mrs. Ham¬ 
mond having three hens setting and 
one eet two days earlier than Mrs. 
Seeley’s is in the lead. 

We called on Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hammond the other evening. They 
own their own home and three lota. 

That they have great hopes for the 
future is shown by the fact that they 
have set out eighty raspberry plants, 
more than a hundred strawberries, be¬ 
sides several other kinds of berries. 
Charles assured us he believed in look¬ 
ing ahead to the future. 

From him we learned that Mr. John 
Thonaas is working on his farm, some¬ 
where in the vicinity of Tacoma. 

Mrs. Seeley was seen in her back¬ 
yard yesterday trying to take baby 
Seeley’s picture, it being that individ¬ 
ual’s first birthday. There was a 
screen for a background, and a rug 
for the baby. The screen would blow 
over, and by the time it was up again, 
the baby had crawled off the rug. 
After several repetitions of that per¬ 
formance a chair was brought and 
baby placed thereon. But she seemed 
to think there was something under 
the chair and kept trying to see what 
it was. Such are the trials of amateur 
photographers! 

We must not forget to describe a 
good-luck party recently held at Mrs. 


i Hutson’s. It was the first one there 
' since Mr. Hutson’s death in October, 
1907. As it was a surprise party, the 
: women furnished the refreshments. 

Paper horseshoes cut at different 
j angles determined who were partners 
for lunch. As there was no partner 
I for one lady, it was decided that she 
to whom that lot befell would be the 
! luckiest one of all for a year. Mrs. 
Hutson was the lucky one. 

After lurch wishes were made on 
wishbcnes, the wishes beii'ig an- 
^ nounced after the bones v/ere pulled. 

I That caused much merriment, 
j The women then gave a parody on 
the men. They enacted a scene show¬ 
ing a business man’s office, with sev- 
j eral men standing , around discussing 
; everything except business. Finally 
I the man’s wiie appeared and gave a 
long list of thingsu she needed and 
' asken for money te 'go shopping. He 
handed he" fifty cents. 

After that the men had their re¬ 
venge. They showed a scene in a 
lawyer’s office. Mr. Otha Minnock, 
Mr. Charles Hammond and Mr. Miller 
came in one by one, fearfully and 
wonderfully attired in long ccats. auto 
veils and merry widow hats. 

They discussed their matrimonial 
difficulties with great freedom, also 
criticized all their friends, applauded 
their own good points, etc., etc. Just 
as Charles had come to the end of this 
reat little speech, “I have always kept 
m^y house clean. There isn’t a mouse 
in it,” there was a wild scurrying and 
a call of “a mouse, a mouse.” They 
all jumped on their chairs. Finally, 
overcome with terror, Charles fainted. 

The Minnock brothers then gave a 
clown scene, one which they used to 
act for the pupils’ entertainment at 
the Vancouver school. It caused much 
laughter. 

After numerous other antics the 
party broke up at a late hour, all 
agreeing they had had more fun than 
for a long time. 

Those present were Mesdames Hut¬ 
son, Hammond, Seeley, Misses Bet- 
singer, Siegel, Demarais, Messrs. 
Hammond, Otha and Albert Minnock, 
Miller and Bander. 

And so we will close with “You’ll 
like Tacoma.” '* 

4 r- r Tacosia Gossip. 
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SUPPORTING THE PAPER. 

Publishing a newspaper is one of 
the most thankless of mortal being’s 
tasks. Try as he may, an editor finds 
it impossiule to please everyone. 
Some one always finds something to 
object to. Each subscriber expects 
the editor to jartake of his views and 
voice his sentiments, regardless of the 
propriety of doing either. 

If publishing a daily paper is a dif¬ 
ficult task, running one for the deaf is 
doubly so, not alone because of diver¬ 
sified opinions among subscribers but 
principally owing to the lack of en¬ 
thusiastic support with which the 
publisher has to contend. Without 
support no paper is long-lived. 

We feel that a paper published for 
the deaf of the country, not in school 
is a crying need in the Northwest and 
on the Pacific Coast. The East and 
Middle West has its quota of such 
publications, while the West has none. 

We do not enter the field with a 
desire to clash with our predecessors; 
rather, we prefer to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with them and work for 
the common good. But in order for 
the paper to stay in the field it is 
imperative that the deaf of the coun¬ 
try, especially of the sections far 
West, should support us loyally, should 
subscribe for themselves, should 
bCK)st the paper and when practical 
should patronize our advertisers. 


Patronizing our advertisers is as] 
important as subscribing for it is the ! 
ads which enable a paper to run, and , 
unless their ads bring results, ad¬ 
vertisers are going to stop them. Re¬ 
sult, the paper must, as a rule, sus¬ 
pend publication. 

Therefore we appeal most earnestly 
to the deaf of the country to rally to 
our support and thus gain a new organ | 
ready to battle in their behalf. 


exnibit this time too? Or if we are 
mistaken, it is not too late to begin. 

Let us by all means have a part iii 
the show, and let people know we are 
alive. 


RAISING THE STANDARD AT 
GALLAUDET. 


A. Y. P. E. 


As opening day at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition draws nigh there is 
much doubt expressed on all sides, as 
to the probability of the management 
succeeding in having the big show 
ready in every detail, whether the 
much advertised “Fair that will be 
ready’’ really will be. 

We, ourselves, haven’t the slightest 
doubt but that Opening Day will see 
everything in “apple-pie order.” One 
cannot spend six months here in Se¬ 
attle without having the evidence of 
] the tremendous executive ability of 
I the Seattle people vividly impressed 
upon his mind And when one stops 
to remember that the management of 
the Fair is in the hands of the cream 
of the Queen City’s business men, we 
do not see how anyone else can feel 
pessimistic over the question. 

But te that as it may, whether the 
I Fair comes up to expectations or not 
on June 1st, no one can afford to miss 
it. To those who have never visited 
a Universal Exposition, this one will 
of course be of the greatest interest; 

, and from those who have made it a 
practice to run over to every similar 
pageant since the time of the ark, the 
A.-Y.-P. will most certainly elicit much 
favorable comment. 

To begin with, the exhibits to be 
seen at Seattle’s big show this sum¬ 
mer will not be of the same stereo- 
; typed variety common to World’s 
' Fairs. As the name implies, tne ex- 
: position of the possibilities of Ameri¬ 
ca’s richest territories is the principal 
end in view, hence the features of the 
Fair will deal with the resources of 
I these territories. 

j One pleasant feature will be the ab- 
! sence of the glaring white, heretofore 
j considered absolutely imperative to 
] tne success of any Exposition. In di- 
! rect ccntradistinction, plenty of color- 
j ing will be found in the architecture of 
j the buildings, many of which will be 
little short of unique. For instance, 
the Forestry Building will have an im¬ 
mense .colonnade, the columns of which j 
^ will he composed of giant virgin fir 
trees from the forests of Washington, j 
And we assure our readers that this j 
will not be the only oddity to be seen 
at the A.-Y.-P. E. 

We understand that under the aus- : 
pices of Gallaudet College, the deaf | 
maintained an exhibit at the St. Louis 
Fair. If our impression in the matter 
i is correct, why not maintain a similar 


We understand that the Faculty of 
Gallaudet is now engaged in the work 
of raising the standard of entrance and 
graduation requirements of Gallaudet. 
—Silent Success. 

Why raise the standard at all? What 
good will it do the farmer or the me¬ 
chanic to absorb a little more Latin, 
Greek or other dead language. This 
world is very much alive, so why 
bother more with “dead ones”? 

The question of advancing the stand¬ 
ard of requirements at Gallaudet is 
one that it would be well to look into 
before deciding. As the “Silent Suc¬ 
cess” sagely remarks, “From the 
standpoint of a wage-earner, the col¬ 
lege educadon one receives is practic¬ 
ally valueless save in the teaching 
profession and in general education 
absorbed.” 

Judging from the excellent work 
as teachers, exhibited by past grad¬ 
uates of Gallaudet, the present stand¬ 
ard is sufficiently high to meet all 
requirements in that profession. Will 
a greater amount of classical knowl¬ 
edge, which is not taught at the state 
schc'ols e lal/le a..* instructor to im¬ 
part a better understanding of the ele¬ 
mentary subjects to his pupils? 

We think we may safely say “no.” 

It is logical to believe that the 
teaching profession would be elevated 
to a greater extent by such an ad¬ 
vance in standard at the college than 
would the other occupations of the 
deaf. If a higher knowledge of the 
classics will not make it any easier 
to teach the “three r’s,” nor make 
such instruction any more thorough 
than at present, it stands to reason 
that the proposed change will not ben¬ 
efit the graduate who goes back to 
his old occupation. The only result 
would be that the said graduate would 
be able to discuss inconsequential mat¬ 
ters, inconsequential to him at any 
rate, more learnedly. 

With the exception of those stu¬ 
dents who enter the teaching profes¬ 
sion, practically all of the graduates 
of Gallaudet College return to the 
trade they were taught at the State 
schools, and it is safe to say they do 
not set a stick of type, or plow a row 
of corn any better for having learned 
how to conjugate “amo.” 

With such a state of affairs, would 
it not be much better to introduce a 
technical course at Gallauget? 

At the State school the ambitious 
young pupil is told to go to college 
and get a higher education; to be 
somebody in this world. He takes 
the advice, goes to Washington 
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dances, studies and plays five years 
away, then as a rule goes back home 
to his case, tool-box or hoe, as the 
case may be, and is soon occupied 
just as his less intellectual classmate 
of old is, no better qualified to hoe 
a row of beans, perhaps no worse. 


VALUE OF NUMBERS. 

We see by the daily papers that ex- 
Admiral Robley D. Evans, who is at 
present the guest of the Seattle Com¬ 
mercial Club, is advocating the estab¬ 
lishment of a fieet of twenty-four bat¬ 
tleships on the Pacific Coast. 

“Fighting Bob” evidently realizes 
that in the warfare of this modern age, 
whether the strife be bloody or wordy, 
numbers count for more than indi¬ 
vidual ability to shoot straight or talk 
from the shoulder. 

In the old days Andrew Jackson’s 
Kentucky and Tennessee marksmen 
sufficed to stop the English at New 
Orleans; during the late Russo-Japan¬ 
ese conflict the victory rested upon 
the banners of the army numerically 
the stronger. 

Thus we see that as the times pro¬ 
gress, methods and requirements 
change, and now numbers are figura¬ 
tively as well as literally, more than 
one. 

The deaf would do well to learn the 
lesson therein and come to the real- 
ization that not by concejLxtrated sup* 
port of one publication, as has been 
advocated, but by whole-hearted sup¬ 
port of all the recruits in the field, 
can they expect to accomplish any¬ 
thing in their fights against discrimi¬ 
nation in different forms. 


SILENT PUBLICATIONS. 


We have not entered the field for 
the purpose of quarreling with those 
who have blazed the way, but we can¬ 
not help but disagree with the Silent 
Success in the matter of excessive 
number of “Silent” papers. 

“The more the merrier.” 

Hearing people as a rule know little 
or nothing of the deaf as a elass^. Per¬ 
haps seeing a copy of the Silent work¬ 
er a hearing person would wonder 
what it meant. Would think it odd to 
call a paper by such a name, but being 
but mildly interested would let it drop. 

A week later, perhaps, he would 
see a Silent Hoosier. Again his cur¬ 


iosity would be aroused. A little later 
he might have his attention called to 
still another “Silent” paper, and so 
on till he became thoroughly interest¬ 
ed in the work and lives of the au¬ 
thors of these “Silent publications.” 

This last result is to be desired 
above all, for it would mean one less 
prejudiced man to refuse work to a 
deaf applicant for fear of his inability 
to do the work required. 

Business men of today have no time 
to voluntarily investigate as to the 
possibilities of the deaf workmian, so 
we must force them to “sit up and take 
notice.” 

With our papers bearing names hav¬ 
ing no apparent connection the busy 
man of today would go on “letting it 
drop” until the crack of doom. 

Therefore let us have all the Silent j 
papers we can. ' 


ANNOUNCEMENT. ; 

The editor of the Northwest Silent 
Observer wishes to announce to the 
deaf people of the country, that the j 
columns of the aforesaid Northwest 
Silent Observer are open to all per¬ 
sons wishing to express an opinion on 
questions of interest to the deaf, or 
desiring to make a suggestion. Any¬ 
one inclined to take advantage of this 
n!ay do so by addressing the Editor. 

The Editor, however, reserves the 
right to reject anonymous communi¬ 
cations if he so sees fit. 

Persons wishing to make inquiries j 
on any subject whatever may do so, | 
and if the Editor cannot answer such | 
inquiry himself, he will endeavor to I 
obtain the desired information from | 
other sources. j 


SERVICES FOR THE DEAF. ' 

Services for the deaf were held at i 

1 I 

Trinity Church, at 3 o’clock p. m. Oi. 
March 21st. 

Olof Hanson, lay reader, gave an 
interesting talk on the miracles I 
wrought by Christ during his stay on ! 
earth. W. S. Root read the tenth | 
chapter of Proverbs and J. E. Gustin ! 
told the story of Christ feeding the 
multitude. Mrs. Olof Hanson, in her 
usual pleasant way, rendered several 
hymns in the sign language. 

A collection of $1.60 was taken up 
and turned over to the rector of the 


Thompson’s Cafe and Bakery 


church. - J 

The next service will be held April 
18th at the same place. 

W. S. R. 


THE WITCHING HOUR. 

Samuel Washington, colored, of Pul¬ 
aski, Arkansas, was trusting, apprecia¬ 
tive, and innocent. He had caught 
one glimpse of Chicago when he came 
upon a stock train, but started back 
in three hours after reaching the city. 
He determined to come again and see 
the city “right.” Finally his chance 
came and he found himself outside 
the Polk Street depot with $3.50 in 
cash and nothing to do but spend it 
sightseeing. He decided first to get 
on a car and go as far as a nickel 
would take him. After paying his 
fare he tied up his $3.45 in his hand¬ 
kerchief and began to enjoy things. 

Suddenly he rolled his eyes and 
wondered, because he noticed that as 
the conductor called out in turn, “Har¬ 
rison,” “Adams,” “Madison,” and “Van 
Buren,” the car would stop, and a 
man would get off. 

“Now, how de debbil do he know 
all dem folks!” thought Sam. “Well, 
I guess soon’s dey rides deir nickel’s 
wuth he makes ’em get off.” His sus¬ 
picion was verified when the conduc¬ 
tor called out “Jackson,” and “Mon¬ 
roe,” and a man got off each time. 

Suddenly Sam felt the cold chills 
run over him for the'conductor yelled 
“Washington!” and the car came to 
a dead stop. Sam, deeply mystified, 
got up and left the car. 

He was thinking it all over, with 
one hand in his pocket, tightly clasp¬ 
ing his money, when suddenly a big 
moving-van stopped just in front of 
him. The husky driver looked over at 
the three corners, hesitated, and then 
called to Sam: 

“Say, dere. I’m a-looking fer three 
forty-five! ” 

Quickly drawing his wad of change 
from his pocket, Sam held it out to 
the driver, saying: 

“All right, boss; here it is; I ’spect- 
ed somebody’d be along after it purty 
soon!”—Success Magazine. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 

01 .OF HANSON. Architect, 

62 Downs Block 709 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 

ROY E. HARRIS, Carpenter and Stair 
Kuilder. Phone R 3185 
192*5 Eleventh Ave. North Seattle 


CORNER second AVENUE AND MARION Sl'RF.ET 
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Is the best place to to if you want something good to eat 

Moderate Prices Open Day or Night 

Seattle, Wash. 


Smith’s Cafeteria 

1410 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 
Breakfast 6:30 to JO a. m. 


Lunch IJ a. m. to 2 p. m. 

Dinner 5 to 7:30 p. m. 
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SEATTLE BRIEFS. 

Mr. August Koberstein has gone to 
Bellingham, where, it is reported, he is 
working at his trade of box-making. 

Mr. Roy E. Harris, our Adonis-like 
nimrod, athlete and disciple of Isaac 
Walton, has suddenly developed de¬ 
cided feminine propensities. Recent¬ 
ly he was found in the midst of a 
crowd of bargain counter fiends, at a 
local sporting goods house sale. 

Adolph Struck, business manager 
of the Observer, is author of a thrill¬ 
ing marine story entitled “The Par¬ 
rot,” now in the hands of an eastern 
publisher. 

L. O. Christensen a few years ago 
conducted a small job printing office 
in the Arcade Block. Today he is 
at the head of the Christensen Pub¬ 
lishing Co. Honesty, thrift and busi¬ 
ness tactics did it. 

Albert Hole says if he ever gets 
married he will be the (w)hole thing. 

Roy Harris, our champion fisher¬ 
man, has already cast in a line—he 
cast it in the postoffice St. Patrick’s 
day and it went to his best girl. 

The fame of the Queen City of the 
Northwest has traveled far, as is evi¬ 
denced by the recent arrival from 
Toronto, Canada, of Messrs. A. Davies, 

J. Davies and-Marsh, friends of 

Albert Hale. The latter has been en¬ 
gaged in piloting his friends around 
the city for the tf^st few days. 

The gentlemen dn qdestion confess 
to having entertained a most uncom¬ 
plimentary idea as to what sort of a 
city Seattle was. They admit having 1 
expected to find our “Little Burg” a ! 
collection of squatters’ shacks. 

However, after a walking marathon 
over a good part of it, they gracefully 
admit their mistake and express them¬ 
selves as most agreeably surprised at 
the size and magnificence of Seattle. 

Messrs. Davies are carpenters by 
trade, while Mr. Marsh is a shipbuild¬ 
er. All three have signified the inten¬ 
tion of remaining in Seattle. 

Mr. Albert Hole announces to his 
friends that he will be at home at 
Alki Point this summer, when he 
intends opening a camp there with 
three of his acquaintances from the 
local Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Rudy Stuht left for South Bell¬ 
ingham on March 2Gth. Wise man 
that he is, he subscribed to the North¬ 
west Silent Observer before leaving. 

On March 27th Mr. John D. Thomas, 
of Tacoma, paid Seattle a visit. John 
is anxious to go to Alaska and came 
to Seattle to consult Rudy Stuht, our 
distinguished authority on the Far I 

North. ! 

Good Bargain ! 

Lot 50 x 162, facing two streets, will 
make two building lots 50 x 81. Price 
$400 on very easy terms. | 

T. P. HODGSON. j 

506 Third Ave. Seattle. Wash.' 


I “No need of an Easter hat,” so said | 
the head of the house to his better 
half, “for don’t you remember the 
next thing on the bill is a hard times 
social, when your old clothes are just 
the thing?” 

Sure! a hard times party is com¬ 
ing. 

It’s to be held at the Hanson’s 
handsome home, Saturday evening, 
April 3. 

Fines for wearing Merry Widows 
over 2^2 feet in diameter, or sporting 
gold watches. 

Refreshments; Johnny cake, saur 
kraut, wurstchen, molasses cake, etc. 

A friend once asked Henry Ward 
Beecher how he mmnaged to do so 
much work as he did with so little 
wear and tear upon his strength. “By 
never doing my work twice,” was the 
prompt reply. He did not lie awake 
nights to go over the next day’s work, 
or spoil rest hours by dreading the I 
tasks that belonged to work hours. j 

Woriying over possible and impos-1 
sible difficulties, dreading the task I 
that looks big when one is fatigued, ! 
rehearsing details—all this is weaken¬ 
ing. 'Fen times wiser is it to insist 
on being able to go to one’s work 
fresh and cheerful, untried by anxious 
thought. “No talking shop” is a good 
rule for workers who meet during rest 
hours. “No thinking shop” is equally 
good. Resolutely keeping the mird 
free from anticipation of fatigue and 
friction, giving it a real rest even in 
the midst of busy days, is a sure way 
of keeping from overdoing.—Selected. 

Patronize our advertisers. 
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SEREN 8c BALDRIDGE 

1107 PIKE STREET 

BET. BOREN <. MINOR 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

MAKERS OF 

MEIN’S CLOTHES AND TIES 

phones: main 6260 IND. 1527 


DOWNEY-WALKUP CO. 

EXCLUSIVK 

TOGS FOR MEN 


914 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE 


A Good Place to h at 

Wing^s Cafeteria 

1409 FIRST AVE.. SEATTLE 

LUNCH II TO Z DINNER 5 TO 7:30 


SHAVE l.-^c BATHS 2.5<- 

HAIR CUT 25c 

NEr..soisr’s 

BAPJ3ER SHOl’ 

aaa union street 

STRICTLY sanitary AND 
UP-TO-DATE 


your WORK DONE AT 
I rini CHRISTENSON’S OFFICE, 

2 KINNEAR BLK., 1426 FOURTH AVE. 


THE BEST STORE IN SEATTLE FOR 

MATS & MEN’S FURNISMINGS 

Ve Are Sole Agents for “HOLEPROOF” HOSIERY 


1331 SECOND AVENUE 

Bld§., S6d,ttl6, Wss/i. 


PALACE MARKET COMPANY 

DEALERS IN 

FRESH and CURED MEATS 

FISH, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES OYSTERS AND GAME IN SEASOI 
Phones; Sunset Main Ind . s_^ner: Second Av«. & Ycsler Way, SeattI 


UNION BAKERY 
and 

RESTAURANT 



Good Things to Eat 


217 PIKE STREET 

MAIN 6424 IND. 880 



